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“DEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 


—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 























BAV RESCUED BY THE PASTOR. 


GUSTAVUS VASA; OR, PRINCE AND PEASANT. 
CHAPTER V.—THE CULPRIT’S EXCUSE. 


In the evening a traveller, who came from Jon- 
képing, arrived at the inn at Swiirdsio. He was the 
harbinger of great and dreadful news, the rumour of 
which brought together all the inhabitants of the 
parish to hear it from his own lips. Willing to 
gratify their curiosity, he began his narrative :—“‘ It 
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is known to you all, dear countrymen, that our native: 
land, after her long struggle with Denmark, and after 
the death of the valorous Sten Sture, was obliged to 
submit to King Christian 1; on this one condition, 
however, that he should administer the government 
according to the laws of Sweden, and not take revenge 
for the resistance he had encountered. Christian 
promised to fulfil this condition, by his sign manual, 
by his oath, and by the receiving of the holy sacra- 
ment; whereupon he came to Sweden to be crowned 
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at Stockholm, and his coronation took place on the 
4th of this month.” (1520.) 

Here arose a slight stir amongst the crowd of 
listeners, occasioned by a stranger, who made his 
way direct to the warm stove, and there took :his 
place—his clothes dripping wet. Rosanna, who was 
standing upon a sidetable, was quick-sighted enough 
to perceive that together with the stranger her uncle 
entered the room and seated himself in a corner 
without noticing or speaking to any one. 

‘‘The festivities and banquets,” continued the 
speaker, ‘‘ which induced large numbers of all classes 
to visit the city, lasted three whole days. But early 
in the morning of the 8th of November the gates 
of Stockholm were closed. Danish troops lined the 
streets and squares, and guns were mounted in the 
market-place. It was notified, by sound of trumpet, 
that no one should leave his house that day on pain 
of death. Then fell under the executioner’s axe 
the heads of two bishops, many councillors of the 
empire, noblemen, magistrates, and citizens—in 
all ninety-six. Others were hanged, and some 
tortured to death. Just as many days as the festivi- 
ties had lasted, so long did the executioner’s work 
last, by which six hundred of the noblest Swedes 
were deprived of life. The market-place was inun- 
dated with blood to such a degree that it flowed in 
streams through the neighbouring streets. For 
days the corpses of the slain remaimed exposed to 
view, those of the clergy, the ndijles, and citizens, 
in different heaps. Thus fell the families of Sture, 
Stéven, Pirker, and Vasa.”’ 

On mentioning the latter name the speaker was 
interrupted !by ‘a eryeaf horror, which proceeded from 
the stranger mear the stove. He had already risen 
from his seat,:and was listening with eager attention. 

This ery was followed by a generdl outburst of 
rage, whidh spent itself in menacing abuse of 
Christian. Im the meanwhile the stranger forced his 
way up to tthe narrator, and laying his hand on his 
shoulder, demanded, ‘‘ Who are you? iis at really 
the truth youre speaking ?” 

“ As true as:my name is Lars:Olassen, anf that I 
am a Swede,” :unflinchimghy replied the ‘traveller. | 
‘‘ Here is «a llist of themoblest of those killed; con- 
vinee yoursélf if you will.” Whereupon the stranger 
graspeil the paper with a trembling hand, and ran 

is eye anxiously down ithe list of names. 

“* Alas, dlas!’’ he exclaimed, “my father! my 
cousins ! my brothers! all—all murdered! Oh, why 
did you not believe me? I warned you of Christian’s 
revengefulness and duplicity. Oh, that you dad but, 
turned against the tyrant at my entreaty, with all tthe | 
disposable force at your command!” ’ 

‘‘And who are you, good friend, if I may ask?” | 
said Olassen, with curiosity. 

‘*T am Gustavus Eriksen, of the house aff Vasa, on’ 
whose head the king has set a price. “Here is this 
weary head,” continued Gustavus, turning to the 
bewildered crowd; ‘“‘who among you is desirous of 
earning the price of blood?” 

“Gustavus Vasa,” said Olassen, seriously, “take 
care that you challenge not fate to enlist against you ; 
or do you believe that no Swede would betray you? 
Swedes,” proceeded Olassen, addressing the assembly, 
**you murmur at my words; hear me to the end, and 
then judge whether I am speaking without sufficient 
reason to justify what I have said.” 

Gustavus Vasa reseated himself in mute affliction, 
whilst Olassen resumed his narrative. 











GUSTAVUS VASA: 


‘‘ After King Christian had deluged Stockholm 
with this quantity of human blood, he committed the 
like atrocities in Finland. His return to Denmark 
was also distinguished by barbarous murders. Thus 
did he fulfil the solemn oath he had taken and ratified 
with the holy sacrament. I myself was an eye. 
witness to the ‘tyrant’s crowning ‘act of cruelty. A 
man named Ribbing, having sold an estate that be- 
longed to him very advantageously, retired to Jén- 
képing with his wife and two sons, where he lived 
confiding in the royal promise ef a general amnesty, 
This man had been pointed out to the tyrant as one 
of the bravest followers of Sten Sture against Den- 
mark, and as one of those who had signed the decree 
of the diet against Archbishop Trolle. Christian 
caused this Ribbing to be executed at Jénképing ; his 
two sons—mere children, of eight and five years of 
age—being compelled to witness their father’s violent 
death. This was indeed an act of consummate bar- 
barity, but it reached a still greater height when 
Christian, in cold blood, commanded the executioner 
to behead the murdered man’s innocent offspring 
also. The spectators, struck with horror, would have 
prevented the execution of the brutal order but for 
the presence of a large body of Danish troops, which 
rendered interference impossible. Ah! I still see the 
two innocent children before my eyes, adorned like 
victims, in new blue velvet dresses with white pointed 
collars, and their golden hair waving in pretty ring- 
lets. Thus they stood on the scatfold near their 
murdered father, like meek lambs that had been led 
to the slaughter. ‘Lhe dldest knelt down at the ex- 
ecutioner’s bidding, laid his young blooming head on 
the block reddened with ‘his father’s blood, piously 
foldeil this little hands, and submitted ‘himself quietly 
and resignedly to his death-blow !’’* 

Here the lloud. sobbing of ‘the women and children 
present resounded through the large room. The men 
stood silent, with fheir:eyes cast downwards. 

‘‘ When it«came to the turn of the youngest,” con- 


tinued Olassen, with a voice painfully excited, ‘he ' 


cawmdixe tixam a sort of dull trance that had come over 
fim «on seeing himself spattered with his brother’s 
Wileed. ‘Whe child lifted ap his pale face to the exe- 
‘cutioner, looked at him with ‘his blue eyes swimming 
in tears, antl in brokenaesents addressed him thus :— 
‘Good man, do not soil my dress, else my mother 
will scold me.’ ”’ 

Qlassen thimadHf, now quite overpowered by emo- 
ition, ceased qpedking. ‘he men wiped their eyes 
and lodkked more eagerly at the narrator, who after a 
pause continued :—‘*Thewoice of innocence, like a 
strong spell, softened even the hardened heart of the 
executioner and rendered his arm powerless. He 
‘threwtthe axe away from him, -and declared in the 

ef the king that he would rather die than 
execute ‘the child. On that the king, who had sworn 
to be a father to the people, answered, ‘ Be it so! 
Behead the boy first, and then the executioner!’ But 
behold! even among the Danes no one could be 
found to obey this inhuman order. In his fury the 
king looked about, and perceiving amongst the crowd 
a gigantic man with red hair, who stared at him with 
a silly gesture, addressing him called out, ‘ Fellow, 
there! if you wish to earn a cap full of shining 
dollars, step forth and execute my command!’ 
Whereupon the man came forward, and took the 
place of the executioner. This done, he received the 





* M. Nieritz founds his narrative on well-authenticated historical 
facts. The cruelties of Christian U are not exaggerated. 
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price of blood and went away. And this man—hear 
it, my countrymen—was a Swede!” 

‘‘May he perish for his crime!” was the response. 
At these words, which sounded solemnly and men- 
acingly from the lips of the assembly, there arose from 
the opposite corners of the room aloud noise. Rosanna 
had fallen, with a piteous shriek, from the table on 
which she had been standing; and Bav, with a violent 
blow from his huge fist, had broken to pieces the table 
by his side. Those crowded round the narrator were 
soon dispersed by his strong arms. Whoever opposed 
his progress was hurled to the ground, until he had 
cleared his way and stood before Olassen. The 
appearance of the unfortunate man was wretched in 
the extreme. His short red hair bristled up, his face 
was deadly pale, his mouth and nostrils widely ex- 
tended. With his arms bare, his garments wet 
through, and his waistcoat'so torn as to expose his 
blood-stained shirt, Bav stood gazing around him, 
till at length, with gasping breath, his tongue found 
utterance :-— 

“The king commanded it, and Rosanna said what 
the king commands we must do. Yes, Rosanna said 
this when the brown Reike was to be sold. The king 
supposed, as I had the broadest back and the largest 
hands, I was best fit to take the heavy burden upon 
me to kill, first the little boy, and then the man, with 
whom I was already angry because he had beheaded 
the poor child’s brother. The little fellows once called 
me a man-eater; I have not eaten them, however, 
but have only quietly taken the king’s shining dollars 
and put them in Rosanna’s apron.” 

Bav here stopped with the effort he had made, and 
stood shivering in his wet clothes. 

Olassen, who at first supposed Bav to be a madman, 
did not immediately recognise him by the dull light 
proceeding from the burning embers of a wood fire ; 
but having now guessed who he had before him, 
exclaimed, with a voice sounding like that of a mighty 
judging angel, ‘‘Here stands the poor child’s and 
the executioner’s murderer—he who has just been 
cursed by you.” 

On this announcement many strong arms were 
stretched forth to seize Bav. All were prepared for 
a fierce, perhaps a doubtful conflict; but in the excite- 
ment of the moment a just wrath conquered every 
rising scruple. Contrary, however, to the general 
expectation, no limb of Bav’s herculean frame moved 
in his own defence; he became as still and motionless 
as a patient lamb. Thus encouraged, the crowd 
vociferated, ‘‘ Strike down the monster! Strangle 
the traitor!” 

“Aye! aye!” exclaimed Bav; ‘strangle, that is 
greatly more merciful than to strike me on my head, 
for my head always pains me now; and as I no longer 
care for eating and drinking, of what use is it that I 
should remain in the world? But suppose my old 
hunger were again to get the better of me, I should 
have to steal hams and sausages from the chimney 
and loaves from the oven, and to drink up the 
contents of the milk cans, and devour eggs. Then 
Rosanna would send me again to the copper mines, 
where everything tastes bitter; and again I should 
have to go to Jénképing to do the king’s will, and— 
ah !—to take so heavy a load on me.” 

“Make room there in front!” cried those in the 
rear, who came with weapons to kill poor Bay. In 
compliance with their desire the circle widened. At 
the same moment the grey-haired pastor, led thither 
by Rosanna, appeared amongst the infuriated crowd. 





‘God is not far from any one of us. It is we who 
often forget his presence amongst us and act contrary 
to his will. The heavens are over us everywhere, and 
yet we strive more after that which is below than 
after that which is above. Therefore man requires a 
monitor to remind him of God and heaven. Such a 
monitor should every faithful pastor be.” 

On hearing these words from the curate of 
Swirdsio, the wild shouting and the arms out- 
stretched to commit murder were unnerved and be- 
came powerless as he approached the mob. In the 
midst he found Bav, and standing by him Gustavus 
Vasa, as though he intended to take the poor sim- 
pleton under his protection. 

‘¢ Peace be with you, my friends!” said the pastor. 
‘< ¢ Blessed are the peaceable, for they shall be called 
the children of God. Whosoever is angry with his 
brother is guilty of the judgment.’ What have you, 
my friends, to do with this poor man? Kosanna tells 
me that you want to kill him. Why? If he has 
acted so as to deserve death, deliver him up to the 
judicial authorities, who do not carry the sword in 
vain ?” ; 

‘* But how then, reverend sir, if authority uses the 
sword to kill innocent children ?”’ answered Olassen. 
‘‘ Tf the king, instead of being a father to the people, 
is a bloodthirsty tyrant ?’’* 

‘Fear God,—honour the king,” said the pastor, 
‘* such is God’s holy command.” 

‘“‘ Judge yourself,” replied Olassen, violently, ‘if 
King Christian deserves to be honoured.’”’ And he 
repeated briefly what he had already stated, the re- 
sult of which was that the pastor was as much per- 
plexed as he was afflicted. 

‘‘Oh! is it possible,” he cried, deeply grieved, 
‘that men—that Christians—can act more cruelly 
than ferocious tigers?” and he fixed his eye with 
indignation on Bav’s pale face. 

“The king bid me do it,” replied Bav, pitcously ; 
‘‘and I had to bring home much money that the brown 
Rieke might not be sold.” 

‘To be sure, you must do what the king com- 
mands,” said the pastor, ‘‘ but only when he com- 
mands what is right. Besides, we must obey God 
more than man. When King Pharaoh commanded 
the Egyptian midwives to kill the new-born babes of 
the Israelites at their birth, they obeyed God rather 
than the king in letting the innocent little ones live, 
and the Lord rewarded them with manifold blessings. 
And if there were not wicked men always to be found 
who are ever ready to execute a king’s unjust com- 
mands, the children of Bethlehem would not have 
been killed by the cruel Herod’s servants, and Rachel 
would not have had to weep for her children ; John 
the Baptist’s head would not have been cut off and 
presented to the false Herodias on a dish. Just so 
Ribbing’s young offspring would not have fallen by 
your and the executioner’s hands.” 

Although Bav might not have fully understood the 
pastor’s remarks, the reproachful tone, as well as his 
own conscience, impressed on him the conviction that 
he had done wrong, and eaused him to break out into 
loud lamentation. To see a giant weep excites one’s 





* At Stockholm on one day the tyrant caused ninety-six of the prin- 
cipal citizens to be beheaded, on the pretext that they were excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, because they had defended the rights of the State 
against the Archbishop. King Christian was glad of the opportunity to 
aim a decisive blow against the nobles who resisted his tyranny, In 
Finland and all the provinces massacres, under similar pretexts, took 
place. But these atrocities overthrew the rule of Christian and the 


union of Sweden with Denmark, destroying also the yoke of the papacy 
in the name of which the cruelties had been perpetrated, 
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feelings of compassion. Bav’s trembling frame, his 
haggard features, his bent figure, and the mournful 
tone of his sonorous voice, indicated deep contrition. 
The more the pastor contemplated the sufferer, the 
more the feeling of indignation he at first evinced 
gave way to sincere compassion, and turning to the 
assembly he said, mournfully: ‘‘ My friends, I lament 
most deeply with you what this unhappy man has 
done ; but shall we, yes, dare we, plead with a fellow- 
being who possesses the exterior form of man, but on 
whom has not been bestowed the same reasoning 
capacity as that with which the Lord himself inspired 
the master work of his creation? Is Bav not similar 
to a cat which strangles with its claws the harmless 
dove? Did not the apostle Paul in the beginning 
persecute Christ’s disciples, delivering them to be 
imprisoned and tormented? And did he not threaten 
them with death, until his ignorance was removed 
from him by the Lord’s voice, which he heard from 
heaven? Wecannot hope that Bav should atone for 
his bloody crime, like Paul, by sacrificing himself; but 
can he not, by divine grace, become an instrument to 
promote what is good and lawful? Oh, brethren, 
were you really capable of sending this wretched man 
unprepared and in his ignorance to eternity? Be it 
far from you!” 

“T purposed to interest myself also for Bav,” said 
Gustavus Vasa. ‘To him I owe the preservation of 
my life. In the darkness of this evening I missed my 
way and came to a lake, the surface of ice on which 
was not strong enough to bear me; it cracked under 
my feet, and I was plunged up to my neck in the 
freezing water, out of which I saw no possibility of 
escape. I resorted to the last effort to attract some 
one to my assistance by crying out as loud as possible, 
when, at the most critical moment, this man appeared, 
and without the least hesitation jumped into the 
water, placed me on his back, and whilst he supported 
me with one arm, he with the other broke to pieces 
the ice before us, and thus reached the shore. When 
he found a footing he did not allow me to touch the 
ground, but carried me to this house, and persistently 
declined my thanks as well as the offer of a present. 
The recital of the bloody deed on Ribbing’s child has 
filled me with horror; but notwithstanding this, my 
feelings told me that I ought to protect against the 
violence of these men the life of one who had himself 
saved mine.” 

“This Bay,’ resumed the pastor, thoughtfully, 
‘‘appears to me like a sharp sword, which in the 
hand of a child, or of an evil-doer, can do much mis- 
chief, but under the control of an honest man can 
protect innocence and a righteous cause.” 

‘* Ah, reverend sir!’’ exclaimed Gustavus, with a 
deep sigh, ‘‘ your allusion to a sharp sword reminds 
me of my irreparable loss. To lose one’s father and 
dearest relatives in such a manner! Was there no 
power in heaven to turn the bloody axe aside from 
the guiltless victims of the perjured Christian ?” 

‘It is not right for us worms of the earth,” replied 
the pastor, gently, ‘‘to question the inscrutable ways 
of God. We can only behold there what remains dark 
to us here. On King Christian also the Lord’s word 
will be fulfilled, which says: ‘ What a man sows he 
will reap. And the Lord will give to every one 
according to his works.’”’ 

Now Rosanna made her weak voice to be heard. 

“Oh, pastor!” said she, imploringly, ‘ observe 
how my poor uncle is trembling with cold! How he 
staggers, and how his teeth chatter! He is almost 





frozen to an icicle, and will surely be ill; allow me to 
take him home. Come, poor Bav! The good pastor 
and this stranger have interceded for you. Pray, 
dear sirs, be so kind as to lead him by the hand; 
unless you do I shall not be able to lead him from 
this spot with his stiff, frozen legs.” 

At this request the pastor and Gustavus Vasa led 
Bav home and conducted him to his bed, of which, in 
his pitiable condition, he stood in need. Gustavus 
returned to the inn, where he found the crowd had 
rather increased than diminished. Naught else was 
to be heard but imprecations and menaces against 
Christian and his tyrannical acts. By this feeling, so 
favourable to his project, Gustavus endeavoured to 
profit, and in a fiercely animated speech set forth to the 
audience what they might have to fear in future from 
Christian’s government. He attempted to rouse their 
patriotism, and urged them to unite with him against 
the tyrant. Olassen, on his part, did not omit to fan 
the blaze, and at last succeeded in prevailing on the 
peasants to announce their unanimity in the cause by 
a general shout. When, however, Gustavus Vasa 
spoke of the best way of attacking the Danes, and 
exhorted the peasants to collect all the arms within 
their reach, they moved indeed, but not to return! 
Some old men only remained, and these now heard 
Gustavus Vasa’s reproaches at the faithlessness and 
cowardice of the peasantry. For a time they were 
silent; at last one of them spoke out and said: “Sir, 
you are a fiery young man, without either wife, child, 
or other near relations; you have nothing more to 
lose than at most some few inches of your neck, 
which, perhaps, you would be able to save at the last 
moment; but with us and our comrades it is far 
otherwise. In a combat with Christian we should 
stake our all—house, farm, cattle, wife, child, and 
our heads besides. He has not yet done us any harm 
—why, then, should we jeopardise our all? ‘This is 
our opinion, which the others did not venture openly 
to avow. The peasants generally get their turn last, 
why should they therefore on this occasion be the first 
in the field? Address yourself to your equals, most 
noble sir!” 

At this undissembled explanation, Gustavus quitted 
the inn greatly annoyed, and would have proceeded 
on his journey the same night had not a snowstorm, 
in addition to great bodily fatigue and his already 
wet clothes, prevented him; he therefore went only 
as far as Widow Mindsen’s farm, where he found the 
unfortunate Bav on a sick-bed and in a state of 
insensibility. 





THE POET’S PEDIGREE. 


‘ THE poet is born, not made ;”” but where is his birth- 
place? what are his cradle lullabies? A poet himself 
has said that he is ‘‘ dowered with the hate of hate, 
the scorn of scorn, the love of love,” with a fuller, 
intenser life for sympathy or repulsion; but it is 
certain that he is nurtured on the common elements, 
has no immunities, and is always greatest when he 
is most simply human. 


‘* Tell me where is fancy bred ?” 


If the reader is curious on this point, let him glance 
at the accidents of the race, as illustrated by the 
familiar names of English literature. ; 
There are no social distinctions on that illustrious 
roll. Of our aristocracy, Lord Byron is the only 
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name that now retains any popular power, over- 
shadowing the lower level with a melancholy gloom 
proportioned to his genius. In earlier days, how- 
ever, the higher ranks furnished a goodly band of 
sweet singers; the graces of expression could be 
cultivated only by the few, while fewer still could 
aspire to such sort of publication as was then possi- 
ble. Amongst the non-reading crowds the poet- 
heart poured its sympathies into hidden channels, or 
made secret music, as the nightingale sings its un- 
premeditated strains to the chance wanderer of the 
night. Chaucer, indeed, wrote out of a large expe- 
rience, on the border-lands of court-life. He had 
his pitcher of wine from the royal table, but knew 
also the luxuries of prison fare: soldier, courtier, 
envoy, comptroller, it was not till he had reached 
the threescore years that in tranquil age he wrote 
the now classic ‘‘Canterbury Tales.” It was a man 
of action, the unfortunate Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, who introduced blank verse to our use, and 
wrote the first sonnets in the English language. 
Thomas Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset and 
Lord High Treasurer, was another titled poet, of real 
imaginative power, delighting in vivid allegory that 
reminds one of Spenser. Of the author of the 
“Faery Queen,” we know that he was a humble 
sizar at college, and cannot trace his relationship to 
the ancient house of Spenser, though Gibbon has 
said that his famous poem is the most precious jewel 
in its coronet. Sir Thomas Wyatt, a great favourite 
of Henry vii, wrote :— 


‘* Venomous thorns, that are so sharp and keen, 
Bear flowers. we see, full fresh and fair of hue. 
Poison is also put in medicine, 
And unto man his health doth oft renew. 
The fire that all things eke consumeth clean, 
May hurt and heal: then if that this be true, 
I trust some time my harm may be my health, 
Since every woe is joinéd with some wealth.” 


In this same language of universal man, wrote also 
Lord Vaux. Adventurous George Gascoigne, one of 
the gay tlirong who accompanied Queen Bess to 
Kenilworth, exclaims,— 


**O knights, O squires, O gentle bloods y-born, 
You were not born only for yourselves” — 


and preaches practical wisdom to absentee landlords 
in a manner above prejudice. And it is in this 
broadly human spirit that these early writers of 
rank break the ground which later literature has so 
amply cultivated. Sir John Harrington, a godson of 
Queen Elizabeth, was the first translator of Ariosto : 
he, too, drew shafts of wit from a true knowledge of 
man : 


*«Treason doth never prosper : what’s the reason ? 
If treason prosper, none dare care call it treason.” 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s poems, fine as some of them 
are, were not more to his career than a casual word 
of wisdom to the lives of lesser men. Beaumont, 
of Beaumont and Fletcher fame, was the son of 
a judge; so also was Sir John Denham, whose 
“‘Cooper’s Hill” is still sometimes quoted. In 
the Augustan age, strong-fisted Dryden could claim 
a place as descended from an ancient family; but 
who now cares for Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham 
—for Lords Lyttelton and Rochester, for the Earl 
of Dorset, or of Halifax, or those other courtly 
aspirants, scarcely one of them above the polished 
level of the late Lord Carlisle? A greater poet was 
the gentle Cowper, whose father was related to judges 





and chancellors, and whose mother by four different 
lines could trace alliance with King Henry 111, but 
who wrote, in that domestic retirement in which alone 
we can picture him,— 


‘** My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise,— 
The son of parents passed into the skies.” 


Somerville, the forgotten author of ‘“‘ The Chase,” 
was of honourable descent; and Shenstone, whose 
‘“‘ Schoolmistress”” we would not willingly lose, be- 
came the poet of his paternal estates, giving his 
fancy novel scope in the costly beauties of landscape 
gardening. The aerial Shelley was the son of 
a wealthy baronet, a fact that added only greater 
emphasis to his unhappy career. In our own day, 
Walter Savage Landor gained from his ancestral 
honours the vantage ground of action for which 
nature had fitted him, but threw his energy into 
letters. 

In the political world, Milton is remembered as 
Cromwell’s secretary, but politics were too absorbing 
even for his genius; and the early morn of life and 
later eve—an eve that knew no purple light—wit- 
nessed the composition of his greater poems. There 
are other names that have had their place there— 
some by patronage, but these not the greatest ; the 
courtier Waller, for example, whose babyhood was 
heir to a large estate, royalist M.p., and graceful 
poet ; Abraham Cowley, of classic conceits ; Addison, 
great in prose ; the incorruptible Marvel, to whom of 
right belongs that noble psalm, ‘“‘ The spacious firme- 
ment on high;” Prior, Secretary of State and am- 
bassador, vigorous in verse, but worse than plebeian 
in many tastes. It was while Secretary of War that 
Macaulay wrote the ‘Lays of Ancient Rome.” 

Sir William Jones has rather the reputation of a 
scholar, but he cultivated the muses, and in what 
association we are reminded by his couplet— 


“* Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.” 


Sir Walter Scott, whose father was a writer to the 
signet, was a familiar figure in the Court of Session, 
though everybody knows how he first read Percy’s 
** Reliques of Ancient Poetry” under a tree in a 
country garden, and caught the inspiration that was 
fostered by natural and historic scenes. Milton was 
the son of a “ scrivener ’’—uncomfortable-looking 
name for a money-lending lawyer ; so also was Gray, 
though he owed his education to his mother, who 
followed a millinery business. Wordsworth, whose 
life dedicate to the hills and grassy fields embodied 
the poetical ideal of many a feebler dreamer, was the 
son of a country lawyer. James and Horace Smith 

who parodied so many styles in ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,’ 

were skilled also, by hereditary privilege, in legal 
singularities of language. Tom Moore, we are told, 
“‘lisped in numbers,” and it was a mistake surely 
that entered him atthe Temple. From the bar came 
Talfourd, whose “Ion” marked an unsuccessful 
effort to reform the stage. Kirke White gave the 
short-lived strength of his simple nature to the round 
of an attorney’s office. Chatterton,— 

‘* The marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride,” — 

had a like apprenticeship, but it was in the parch« 
ments of the sexton his uncle that he found tho 
materials which shaped his short years to their 
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tragic close. Gower, the contemporary of Chaucer, 
adopted at his outset the legal profession. George 
Wither wrote in Lincoln’s Inn the satires which first 
involved him in trouble; he was taken prisoner in 
the civil wars, and would have been put to death had 
not Sir John Denham interfered, so the story runs, 
with the amusing plea, that as long as Wither lived, 
he himself could not be considered the worst poet in 
England. The pious Henry Vaughan was first a 
lawyer, then a doctor. 

Sir Richard Blackmore, although he anticipated 
our laureate in an Arthurian epic, enjoyed more fame 
as a physician than poet. Among poetical doctors 
Nathanael Cotton must be named, if only as the 
adviser and friend of Cowper. Darwin had a larger 
fame ; Garth could satirise; Armstrong was profes- 
sional in blank verse, on the Art of Preserving Health. 
‘Peter Pindar,” whose wit was cruel as a dissecting 
knife, walked the hospitals. Keats, the truest poet, 
whose brief youth sufficed to secure him a high place 
in literature, was apprenticed toasurgeon. ‘‘ Delta” 
Moir was a surgeon, and wrote and practised to the 
Jast. The orientalist Leyden, whose chequered career 
—from the time when he began his studies in a 
retired pew of the parish church, clambering in 
through the window—carried him through so many 
scenes, qualified for a doctor, though afterwards or- 
dained: he was, still earlier, a tutor. 

Thomas Campbell, son of a merchant, but with 
Norman blood in his veins, was also a tutor when he 
wrote ‘‘ The Pleasures of Hope.” Michael Bruce’s 
short span of life included a tutorship, on the pitiful 
pay of £11 per annum. Tennant was schoolmaster 
and professor, crippled in body but blithe in mind. 
Beattie, son of a small farmer, from a schoolmaster 
had become a professor of moral philosophy when he 
published ‘‘The Minstrel.” Shirley, whose name 
still lives by those fine lines, 


‘* The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ”— 


was for awhile a tutor. The greater Butler, who 
touches the deepest springs of life in humorous 
‘‘ Hudibras,” was apparently sometime a tutor as 
well as a private secretary, but how pathetically has 
Dr. Johnson spoken of “the mist of obscurity” in 
which he passed his days. Milton obtained his living 
as a schoolmaster, while defending the republican 
cause by his prose. The shadow of his lofty name 
may perhaps compensate the scholastic profession, 
which can count but few poets among its members. 
It is different with the ministry of the church. The 
‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn ” should 
belong of right to the high themes of religion; and 
at the least there appears to have been something 
congeniai to poetical growth in the clerical soil. From 
the monk Langland, reputed author of ‘‘ The Vision 
of Piers Ploughman,” the first of English poems, 
downward the names are many, if the degrees of 
merit are unequal. There is ‘saintly George Herbert, 
first in honours—there is Dr. Donne, of ‘“ meta- 
physical” distinction—Bishop Hall, whose satires 
have the glow of genuine indignation—Bishop Ken 
—sweet Herrick, Phineas Fletcher—the ignoble 
Swift—Young, Pomfret, Parnell, Dyer, Mason, 
Home—-Crabbe, ‘‘nature’s sternest painter and the 
best ”—Heber, Milman, Keble, Croly—Blair, Pollok, 
Grahame—Lisle Bowles—the anti-legendary “ In- 
goldsby ” Barham— Wolfe, who lives by the single 
poem, “The Burial of Sir John Moore;” nor is the 
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list exhausted while Watts and the Wesleys remain 
unmentioned. That most unlikely “rare” Ben Jonson 
was the son of a clergyman; so was Addison (of a 
dean), so Otway, so Thomson ; so Goldsmith— 


** A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year”’ ; 


so Cowper, so Coleridge and Leigh Hunt—so 
Tennyson; and so Montgomery, of a Moravian mis- 
sionary. ‘‘Ossian”’ Macpherson was educated for 
the church. Mellifluous Crashaw became the secre- 
tary of a cardinal. The caustic Churchill laid aside 
his clerical dress, and provoked remonstrance by 
appearing in a blue coat, with a gold band on his 
hat and ruffles on his sleeves ; perhaps among these 
others were some whose inward thoughts could mark 
a change as great from first associations. 

In general life, we recall Rogers, the banker, heir 
and possessor of wealth, a sybarite of the Muses; 
‘‘Christopher North,” the son of a manufacturer ; 
Mrs. Hemans, daughter of a merchant. The father 
of Mrs. Browning was a gentleman of wealth, and 
her youth was passed at his residence, within sight 
of the Malvern Hills; as she has said,— 


‘** Green the land is where my daily 
Steps in jocund childhood played ; 
Dimpled close with hill and valley, 
Dappled very close with shade : 
Summer snow of apple blossoms 
Running up from glade to glade.” 


Richard Corbet was the son of a gardener, at the last 
a bishop of Norwich, one of the earliest instances of 
literary advancement. Gay was apprenticed to a silk- 
mercer; Collins, the son of a respectable hatter; 
Pope, the son of a linendraper, so also Southey ; 
Cowley, who published his first volume at thirteen, 
the son of a stationer; Thomas Hood, of a London 
bookseller, himself making first experience of life in 
a counting-house. Allan Ramsay left wig-making 
for bookselling. Ebenezer Elliott, the ‘‘ Corn-law 
Rhymer,” was an iron-founder. Falconer was the 
son of a poor barber, sent early to sea, and learning 
there how to write of ‘The Shipwreck ;”’ Gifford, 
too, satirist and ‘‘ Quarterly Review ’’-er-in-chief, once 
‘‘a ship-boy on the high and giddy mast.’ Allan 
Cunningham, the son of a gardener, was first appren- 
ticed to a country builder. Ben Jonson tried brick- 
making, and was afterwards a soldier. Poet-laureate 
Drayton was awhile a soldier. Marlowe, chief 
dramatist before Shakespeare, was the son of a shoe- 
maker, but educated at college. Bloomfield was 
the son of a tailor, sent to work in his uncle’s fields, 
but too weak for the heavy toil, and it was in a shoe- 
maker’s garret, where he garnered the fruits of his 
outdoor labour, that he wrote ‘‘ The Farmer’s Boy.” 
Rural life, however, has exerted no special awaken- 
ing power over tiose familiar with its changing 
beauties, yet the peasant Clare found rich store of 
poetry even in the light-winged insects of the Fens. 
We recall also Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd; and 
always foremost, Robert Burns, with his plough upon 
the Daisy. Shakespeare we have not named. ‘The 
provincial respectability of the high-bailiff’s son 
may pass unchallenged; let the tradition that he 
earned an honest penny by holding other steeds than 
Pegasus symbolise his capacity for the least as well 
as the largest opportunity—one test of a really great 
spirit. 

It is pleasant to think that the same prodigality 
which fills the unpeopled wilderness with manifold 
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forms’ of beauty, with life and colour and song, dis- 
tributes high thoughts and tenderest affections that 
never find expression beyond the boundaries of a 
narrow home. To some such source, it may be, the 
poet traces his pedigree; he has no herald’s college. 
These names from every class may serve to remind us 
once again of that truth of many applications, that 
the true bond of brotherhood lies beneath all social 
relationships—that the essential gifts by which man- 
kind advances are the outcome and the heritage of 
every rank. These poets are not all the clear-voiced 
speakers of reality, not the mystic interpreters of 
deepest thought, or idealisers whose dreams were 
prophecy and whose visionary possibilities the loftiest 
goal of human endeavour. Americans tell us that 
not one of their poets was ever found on the side 
of slavery, and the fact may stand to the credit of the 
poet-nature everywhere. Imagination has a large 
share in all reforms ; but if one day it appears “ trail- 
ing clouds of splendour ” across the lands, on another 
it scathes like the lightnings, or broods over them in 
far-stretching evil gloom. Let the reader, then, dis- 
tinguish among the poets as he likes, or hold with 
Thomas Carlyle that words are waste, that the true 
poem is to ‘make a bit of kosmos” out of the prac- 
tical chaos around us; he must still admit that the 
English poets are one with the English people. They 
knit together all ranks, they draw their inspiration 
from our common life, and they give back freely to 
us every one, as weeach can understand. The 
Genius of Poetry summons from the highways and 
hedges to her ethereal banquetings, and mingles the 
elements of her music with a liberal hand—all the 
beauties, all the splendours ; the joy of every heart, 
the plaintive sighing of the lowliest—the hope and 
fierce despair—the love and tragic hate, the passion 
of allmen. We-must wait for the perfect harmony 
till Faith, which interprets things human by divine, 
shall strike these universal chords with a more 
spiritual power. 





DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 


Ar the International Prison Congress held this 
autumn in London there was an almost unanimous 
feeling that more of voluntary Christian visttation is 
greatly needed in prisons generally. The United 
States prisons are, at present, far in advance of other 
nations in this important respect. The congress was 
reminded that many or most of the improvements in 
English prison discipline, in modern times, have 
arisen through the exertions of voluntary and non- 
offical visitors, such as John Howard, Sir Fowell 
Buxton, Elizabeth Fry, Sarah Martin, Miss Dix, 
Thomas Wright, and others. The advocates of the 
separation of prisoners also urged that in proportion 
as criminals are separated from the companionship 
of their evil associates (a fundamental principle of 
their reformation), it becomes the more essential 
that they should be brought into contact with helpful 
Christian society. Indeed, the latter is the indis- 
pensable complement and adjunct of the separate 
system. This view was prominently urged by the 


Dutch, German, and Pennsylvanian supporters of the 
cellular system. In the case of discharged prisoners 
it has long been felt that to save criminals from the 
influence of their former associates, by holding out to 
them a helping hand on their regaining their liberty, 
is an important point in any reformatory system. A 
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kindly relationship established while the prisoner is 
yet under constraint would prepare the way for more 
effectual assistance than is now possible after his 
release. On this subject an interesting paper was 
read by Pasteur Robin, who, as honorary secretary 
of the Paris Protestant Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, gave some account of what has already been 
attempted in that city by a system of “‘ patronage.” 
The term adopted may be open to objection, but the 
principle is one of true Christian fraternity. The 
following facts explain the mode of operation :— 

That the system of patronage may be wisely or- 
ganised, and that it can be effectively carried out, 
are facts demonstrated in France by the operation 
of the ‘Société de Patronage des Jeunes Détenus 
de la Seine.” In my own case, the experience of 
fifteen years as chaplain of a convict prison, and an 
experience more recent, although as yet of short 
duration, as secretary of the Paris Protestant Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society, have convinced me 
of the possibility of carrying out the patronage of 
liberated adults, and it is from this conviction that 
I have felt constrained to attend this congress. 

The patronage of adult prisoners is possible if it 
be wisely organised. The great essential of patronage 
is the selection between hardened criminals and those 
who are really penitent. Without this selection 
success is impossible. All attempts to patronise 
those who will not abandon the paths of crime are 
utterly in vain. To occupy oneself with such persons 
is to waste time and trouble and to expose oneself to 
grievous disappointment. 

It is in the prison itself that preparation must be 
made for the patronage by means of visitation. The 
selection of prisoners is the fundamental principle of 
patronage. Frequent visits form the starting-point of 
tutelary action on behalf of the discharged. It is by 
visitation that preparation is made for the work. 4 
certain number of memoers of the committee are 
visiting members. ‘They have received under this 
designation a permanett cffcial authorisation to visit 
throughout the prisons and to have frequent direct 
communication with the prisoners. They endeavour 
in these visits to gain the confidence of the prisoners, 
in order to ascertain their dispositions and to awaken 
in them good resolutions for the future. 

The great means employed is the influence of 
religion. ‘The committee are convinced that patron- 
age must be ineffective in the case of those prisoners 
who have not the desire to amend. They are not 
less persuaded that religion alone can reawaken these 
good dispositions, and supply to the prisoners a 
sufficient self-restraint to stand firm against tempta- 
tion on their discharge. It is, then, with the gospei 
in their hands that the visiting members enter the 
prisons. It is in the name of the Saviour of man- 
kind that they speak to the prisoners of repentance 
and of pardon, and exhort them to return to a moral 
course, while they offer prayer with them to the God 
of the gospel for their amendment. 

To these Christian exhortations are added the 
moralising influences of supplying them with good 
books to read. The New Testament is supplied to 
all the prisoners, and the entire Bible to those who 
request it. Religious tracts and books are also dis- 
tributed on each visit. 

The majority of these visiting members of com- 
mittee are laymen—bankers, barristers, engineers, 
and merchants—to whom, on account of their posi- 
tion, their character, their proved honour, special 
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facilities are granted by the government in their 
dealings with the prisoners. 

There is in the New Testament an expression which 
has often arisen to our thought when meditating on 
the question now before us: ‘‘I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me,” Jesus said; thus personifying in 
himself all the unhappy and distressed. Does not 
this touching expression of Jesus, by which he 
teaches us that he considers the visits made to the 
prisoner as made to Himself, stamp untold importance 
upon these visits ? 

The patronage which commences in visits to the 
prison made in the name of Him who is thus personi- 
fied in each prisoner, is not only, as we have said, 
the crowning feature of the reformatory system, it 
forms its main instrumentality throughout; for it 
contributes to render the punishment moralising. In 
labouring thus for their welfare, it tends to awaken 
good resolutions in their spirit. 

After each visit, the members of the committee 
address to the agency of the society a bulletin con- 
taining the names of the prisoners visited, and all 
the other particulars fitted to inform the agent as to 
the capacities and dispositions of these détenus. 

The agent, himself authorised to visit the prisons, 
completes the information, by the aid of which he 
prepares a list of those détenus who are eligible to be 
set at liberty.. He has a special duty to fulfil with 
respect to these last, viz., to inform himself of the 
family circumstances of each of them; of their ex- 
ternal relations; and, when it seems necessary, to 
test, by inquiries made of the relatives or employers, 
= veracity of the replies which have been given to 

im. 
At the time of leaving the prison, the détenu 


receives under envelope a card from the visiting 


member who has taken his casein hand. This card 
contains the christian and surname of the détenu, and 
the grounds of his conviction. The card is then to 
be presented at the oftice of the agency by the dis- 
charged prisoner. It is at this point that the patron- 
age, for which preparation had thus been made in 
the prison, commences outside it. 

Patronage outside the prison has two stages. The 
name of each discharged prisoner who presents him- 
self at the agency with a card, is inscribed pro- 
visionally on the list. Hitherto he has not received 
relief of any kind; but at this point there is given 
to him, according to the requirements of the case, a 
ticket for nourishment, and for lodging for one or 
two days; and some articles of clothing, if those he 
has are not suitable for him to go to work in. This 
is the first stage of patronage, which does not go 
beyond affording a slight temporary assistance. 
This first relief may need to be renewed once or 
twice. 

If, during this novitiate, as we might term it, the 
discharged prisoner has made persevering efforts to 
gain employment, or if he has accepted a place 
procured for him by the committee, his name is in- 
scribed on the society’s register as under patronage. 

The committee deliberates on the special cases, 
and votes, if there is need, the expenses incurred by 
patronage. These expenses do not in any case con- 
sist in money given to the discharged prisoner. The 
society has a strict rule not to give money. Its relief 
is given in kind, and consists in tickets for pro- 
visions, in lodging, in clothing, or in the purchase of 
tools or railway tickets. Every discharged prisoner 
inscribed on the register of those under patronage, 





is required to give his address at the agency; and if 
he changes his residence, to make that change 
known. 

The Paris society was founded in June, 1869. The 
work was commenced by visitation of the prisons in 
accordance with the foregoing rules. Several months 
were employed in making preparation for patronage, 
both within and without the prisons. From January 
Ist to June 30th, 1870, forty-five détenus sought 
patronage. Most of these received relief. Some of 
them obtained employment by the intervention of 
the society ; the majority found work for themselves ; 
some who were foreigners were restored to their own 
country. The society was in full working when the 
war of 1870 interrupted its operations, and they 
could not be resumed until November, 1871. 

This report is, then, so far as it concerns the Paris 
Society for the Patronage of the Protestant Discharged 
Prisoners, rather an exposé of principles than a state- 
ment of the results of working. The recent origin 
of the society, and the suspension of its activities 
through the events referred to, limit its action to a 
period so short as to preclude ascertainable results 
on an extended scale. These results have been 
sufficient, however, to evidence the practical available- 
ness of its organisation. 

M. Robin gave some interesting examples of the 
practical efficacy of the plan. 
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In many parts of the world are found huge stones or 
rocks, so poised on a narrow base that they rock to and 
fro under slight moving force. Sometimes the rocking 
or “logging” is caused by the wind only, without 
direct human contact, but generally muscular or me- 
chanical force has to be applied. 

One of the most familiar examples is the Logan, 
or Logging Rock, in Cornwall, near the promontory 
of Castle Treryn. This stone, which attracts nume- 
rous visitors, is between sixty and seventy tons 
weight, and so nicely poised that a person can easily 
set it in motion. Dr. Borlase, the Cornish antiquary, 
fully described the rock, adding that it was ‘‘ morally 
impossible that any lever, or indeed force, however 
applied in a mechanical way, could remove it.”” This 
statement was put to the test by a young officer of 
the navy, Lieutenant Goldsmith, said to be a grand- 
nephew of Oliver Goldsmith. He was in command 
of a cutter in the neighbourhood, and with ten or 
twelve of his men threw the rock off its balance, and 
sent it rolling towards the sea, where it would have 
been lost, but that a chasm intercepted it. The 
exploit justly gave great offence to the neighbour- 
hood, and the mischievous prank being reported to the 
Admiralty, the young officer was compelled to replace 
the rock. This was not done without much labour 
and exertion, and the aid of machinery from the dock- 
yard at Plymouth. Sir Davis Gilbert and others 
subscribed for the fund necessary to restore the rock 
to its site and the lieutenant to the good books at head- 
quarters. For some time afterwards chains and 
other protections were used, but these have been long 
since removed. The stone, however, doesnot ‘‘log”’ 
so well as it did previous to its overthrow. 

There are several other rocking stones equally re- 
markable though less familiarly known in Cornwall. 
In “A Week at the Land’s End,” by J. T. Blight 
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(Longmans), there is notice of one on Bosistow 


Island :— 
“ The rugged rock south of Cairn les Boel is Bosis- 
tow Island, on which numerous gulls, cormorants, 


and other sea birds build. Gaining the summit of 





In many books of travel records are found of 
remarkable rocking stones, but the greatest of all is 
one at Tandil, about three hundred miles from 
Buenos Ayres, described by the Rev. J. H. Murray, 
to whom we are indebted for the accompanying draw- 





THE TANDIL ROCKING STONE. 


the acclivity we pass along the edge of Bosistow cliff 
and enter Pendower (‘ the head of the water’) Cove. 
The green turf slopes down pleasantly towards the 
sea, and standing on the highest part is a very excel- 
lent Logan Rock. It was discovered to possess the 
quality of ‘logging’ accidentally, by a man who 
was employed in watching the coast for the lord of 
the manor. A vessel had been wrecked in the cove 
immediately below, and whilst engaged in his duty, 
he leaned against a mass of rock, which, to his 
astonishment, he found in motion; the oscillation 
having been produced by the force of the wind. 
This stone is in the form of an irregular parallelopiped 
for somewhat more than half its length, and then it 
slopes away in a wedge-like shape to its north-east 
angle. The length of the longest side is about fifteen 
feet, and its thickest end about twenty feet in circum- 
ference. At a rough calculation, allowing for the 
irregularities of the surface, it may be computed to 
contain about three hundred cubic feet, and to weigh 
about twenty tons. It is very easily set in motion. 
Thave seen it ‘logged’ bythe wind. Rocking stones 
frequently occur amongst the tabular and cubiform 
masses of granite in this district, but they only attract 
attention when of considerable magnitude.” 

Among the Lakes of Killarney the tourist will 
remember a mass of stone called ‘“‘The Balance 
Rock.” It is about twenty-four feet in circumference. 
To this rock Moore refers, when he likens the rocking 
stone to the poet’s sensitive heart, which the slightest 
touch alone sets moving, but all earth’s power could 
not shake from its base. 





ings.¥ This great stone rocks only from east to 
west, and is almost constantly rocking to and fro at 
the same steady slow pace, whether acted on by a 
gentle wind or attacked by a violent gale, a temporal, 
as such a gust is called in these regions. The Piedra 
movedeza en equilibrio is the imposing name given to 
this giant rock. Another logging stone sketched by 
Mr. Murray is called the Piedra Redondo, a round 
mass about fifteen feet high and eighteen in diameter. 

Mr. Murray says that these stones have been used 





THE ROUND ROCKING STONE. 


for idolatrous purposes, which is very likely, but that 
they were set up with this design is not to be sup- 





* “Travelsin Uruguay.” By the Rev. J. H, Murray. Longmans. 
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posed. They are vulgarly confounded with monolithic 
artificial masses of stone, and in popular idea ascribed 
to Druids or other heathen and idolatrous origin. 
But rocking stones are purely natural objects, how- 
ever they may have at times been turned to super- 
stitious uses. 

Sometimes these rocking stones are evidently in 
situ. They are masses of rock of harder texture than 
the surrounding and subjacent formation, and by 
the gradual wearing and wasting away of the softer 
stone, the hard mass remains projecting, in some 
instances poised so as to rock or log as deseribed. 

In other instances therocks are not in situ, but are 
boulders of rock whieh have been transported for a 
distance, by glaciers or otherwise, and in their new 
position may or may not be so regularly isolated as 
to’ form. logging stones. 

Im America, boulders: seem to have drifted from 
the merth sometimes four or five hundred miles in a 
southerly direction, and te have been carried beyond 
mountains two or three thousand feet high, as im 
Massachusetts, Maine, and Nova Scotia. In Europe; 
the Netherlands, Denmark, tlie plains of Germany, 
Poland. and Russia, are stvewed over with boulders 
and. pebbles, which ean. be traced to their parent 
rocks im Sweden, Lapland, and Finland, in which 
countries they are still mere numerous. To reach these 
localities they must ave crossed the region now 
oceupied. by the Baltic Sea. Wherever there are 
boulders, it is observed that they decrease in quantity 
as! the distance from their former homes increases. 
Near Beyrout im Syria, at the foot of the Himalaya 
mountains im India, and near Mount Atlas in Africa, 
similar boulders are observed, which have somehow 
or other wandered from their native regions. Boulders 
differ in weight: the one used as a pedestal for the | 
equestrian statue of Peter the Great at Petersburg 
weighs 1,500 tons. 





Sometimes slight streams of | 
water have removed the sand and gravel; these | 
boulders may be then found poised evenly as Logan | 
stones. 

That the formation of rocking stones is thus due to | 
natural agencies, was very beautifully demonstrated | 
by Mr. Justice Grove, at one of the meetings of the | 
British Association at Dundee. By artificial attrition | 
and ablution he had made some miniature rocking 
stones, the experimental products of his own physical 
ingenuity and patient skill. 


| 
| 
| 





OUR FIELD-NATURALISTS’ CLUB. 
BY HENRY WALKER, F.G.S. 
EXCURSION VII.—IN SEARCH OF OUR FRESHWATER 
SHELLS. 


A series of holiday Saturday afternoons spent in 
rural companionship with Nature, by the river or 
pond-side, along the mossy bank or hedgerow, on 
rocks and heaths, or down in leafy Hollows, must 
soon bring: before us some of the races of our land 
and. freshwater shells. Perchance as we search the 
pond for microscopic specimens, or hunt for funguses 
and mosses in the humid days of autumn, we see 
shining in the hedge-bottom the pretty banded 
‘*Conqueror”’ shell, as we used to call it in our 
schoolboy days, when we were wont to match its 
strength of spire against some rival favourite of 
another youthful collector. To-day it may be that 
the sight of our old familiar friend chiefly reminds us 
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of a realm of Nature of which we are ignorant. 
Conchology is a branch of natural history for which 
perchance we feel no taste. The study of the world 
of snails and shell-fish seems wnromantic and unin- 
viting. We have learned to tread the flowery paths 
of botany, or have roamed in the fields of entomology, 
ways more pleasant, it may seem, than those which 
lead to the haunts of the lowly mollusk tribes. And 
yet, withal, the study of shells leads us to the highest 
forms of natural beauty which cabinets and museums 
contain. 

In these our inland rambles, away from the sea 
and its stranded treasures, our shell-bearing mollusks 
are few in number and inconspicuous in form and 
eolour. We find no cabinet specimens worthy to rank 
in size and hue with our purchased strombus or murex 
from foreign lands, or even with the scallops and 
whelks which are found on certain parts off our coast. 
And yet our inland shells have aromanceand beauty 
of their own. Although at first sight neazly all of 
them are dull and. unattractive im appearance, not a 
few have an exquisite delicacy of seulpture;,, whilst 
they yield to none of their tropical kindved in. im- 
perial. grace of form. Nor are the chambers of some 
of owr freshwater bivalves deficient in rainbow tints 
or the shifting lights of the aurora borealis. 

Bogs: too, as these weeltly Satuwday afternoons 
with e gradually enlarge in us the heart’s be- 
nign affections for all created things, evem tle com- 
monest shell that haunts: the brook or the ganden is 
commending to us the wholesome lesson that— 

“ He who feels: contempt 
For any living thing hath faculties 
Which he has never used: ; that thought with lin 
Is in its infancy.” 


The pleasures of the world of shells are such as 


| steal upon the rambling naturalist almost unawares. 


The study of our inland conchology enters gradually 
and perhaps insensibly to ourselves into the various 
rural pursuits which take us to the wood, the pond, 
the river, and thus opens up to us new and untrodden 
paths of recreative knowledge. It helps us, too, as 
microscopists and geologists are well aware, in 
studies which a good field-naturalists’ club can hardly 
fail to cultivate. Suppose geology to be our favourite 


| pursuit, how happily a knowledge of the living 


mollusks of to-day, and their shells of strangely 
various forms, falls in with and subserves the study 
of the old world forms of molluscan life as we find 
them fossil in the ground beneath us! How great in 
turn the charm which geology reflects on the study 
of the still surviving species of pre-historic Britain 
which the rambling conchologist encounters as he 
scans the river, the pond, or the woodland ! 

Here to-day in the hedge-bottom, and perchance 
after many years, our eyes light once more on our 
gaily-painted friend the Conqueror shell, glistening 
on the ample leaf of the coltsfoot. How vividly 
shines the toy and victim of our schoolboy days in 
the light of those early and eventful geological ages 
from which his race have descended! How romantic 
this pretty living Helix of the Grove has become, now 
that we have found in these weekly rambles his 
ancestors buried fathoms deep down in the earth, 
with the tusks and teeth of their contemporaries, the 
elephants and rhinoceri of early Britain! 

The snails are, in fact, the memorials of a geo- 
graphy and zoology of England which have long 
since passed away. Insignificant and unimportant 
as they look, they have survived zoological species of 
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the hugest and grandest type that Britain has ever 
nourished—mammoths and rhinoceri, and other crea- 
tures of gigantic mould whose vital course has long 
since been run, whilst they, the frail and humble 
mollusks, remain to this day a wild and harmless 
fauna of the gradually diminishing realm in which 
the naturalist may still find his pleasures. 

Our indigenous British land shells, so far as the 
varieties are known, may be said to consist of out- 
lying groups of some of the families which inhabit 
the adjoining mainland of Europe. So far as in- 
vestigation has gone, only two or three of our 
varieties of land mollusks are peculiar to the British 
Isles. The forms which are found in the three 
kingdoms are so much fewer than those which in- 
habit the contiguous continental land as to suggest 
to some of our conchologists that the Straits of Dover 
have proved a barrier to the continuous immigration 
of the so-called Caucasian division of the snails. The 
nearest continental land to England has twice as 
many varieties of helix as are found in Britain. 

It may be that but little is left to our local Field- 
Naturalists’ Clubs in the way of discoveries and addi- 
tions to the already catalogued land and freshwater 
nollusks of Britain. Even the labours of our most 
eminent living conchologists spread over a long life- 
time, have but rarely added any new forms to the 
list. But the case may in future be different with 
regard to forms which are introduced from foreign 
lands. A few years since our fellow-naturalists at 
Manchester were startled with the appearance, in the 
Bolton and Gorton Canals, of a shell not previously 
known in England. The stranger proved to be an 
American species, transplanted in bales of cotton to 
the Manchester mills, and discharged among the 
waste which eventually finds its way into the canal. 
Londoners and others who live at the places of inter- 
national commerce may well be observant of the 
docks and canals in which foreign vessels and mer- 
chandise are found. 

Where shall our Field-Naturalists’ Clubs look for 
the shells which are known to exist in England? Is 
there any local and special distribution of our native 
nollusks which may guide our clubs in different dis- 
tricts? To such profitable questions we can only give 
at present some general replies. The southern and 
south-eastern counties of England are richer than the 
north, or Scotland and Ireland, in varieties of land 
mollusks. In addition, several species are character- 
istic of the chalk formation of England, and are 
to this extent southern in their range. The mollusks 
which dwell in the water are more equally dis- 
tributed than those which dwell on the land. 

“To the casual observer,” says one of our leading 
conchologists, ‘‘ a few slugs and snails in the garden, 
oron the chalk down; a few water-snails and little 
horny bivalves in our ponds and ditches, and a pearl- 
mussel or two in our running streams, are all that 
present themselves to his attention. The remainder 
are minute forms, living more or less concealed in 
moss, or among the decaying roots of shrubs and 
bushes, only to be procured with diligent search at 
the proper times and seasons.” 

An actual excursion in the field to the spots where 
some of our native shells may be seen in their habitat 
will prove to be the best lesson in conchology we 
tan possibly have, and will lead us to practise the 
habit of observing our mollusk fauna for ourselves. 
The study of our land and freshwater shells has, we 
lear, been too long neglected by our Naturalists’ 
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Clubs in London and elsewhere. Why should not 
each club nave a list, compiled by its members, of the 
molluscan fauna of the county? A ‘Mollusca of 
Middlesex,” as well as a ‘‘ Flora of Middlesex,” might 
profitably be added to our literary stores. In this 
comparatively slighted branch of natural history, 
our land and freshwater shells, we Londoners might 
judiciously spend at the proper season a series of 
holiday Saturday afternoons. Let us make a begin- 
ning to-day, late in the year as it is, before the 
mollusks have quite retired to their winter quarters. 


FRESHWATER SHELLS AT HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


What would the London field-naturalist do with- 
out Hampstead Heath? What branch of natural 
history can we name which this favourite and tradi- 
tional collecting-ground does not illustrate with 
specimens? Thither goes the entomologist from town 
to the sand-pits and furze bushes; thither, too, the 
microscopist goes for the ponds, the botanist for the 
heath flora, mosses, and fungi; and the geologist for 
grand studies in ancient hydrography and denuda- 
tion. Thither, also, our social Field-Naturalists’ 
Club goes to-day, to search at the pond-side with 
small dredges, perforated tin cans, and landing nets, 
for specimens of our freshwater shells. 

Heath Street, Hampstead, leads us at once on to 
the highest and most commanding station on the 
Heath. Right before us, as grand and impressive as 
ever, is the view down to the far northern horizon, 
over Hendon, and Harrow, and Watford, towards 
the blue Buckinghamshire hills beyond. This is the 
prospect which our painters and poets and humbler 
lovers of landscape scenery have so often celebrated. 
In the humid air of autumn the great plain below us 
seems to stretch to the verge of some distant sea. 
Nearer to the left the Kingsbury lake is shimmering 
in the slant sunlight. But we must make our way 
to the smaller lake which lies close at hand, where 
lie the aquatic game we aro in search of. 

We first wend our way to the pond in the so-called 
Vale of Health. At this part of the Heath the water 
percolates from the sandy hills around, until it collects 
in the large pool before us, where it is upheld by the 
impervious clay beneath. ‘The pool is artificially 
dammed on its lower side, as we may see by the 
causeway which embanks it and prevents its escape 
to the valley beyond. This embankment (so a Hamp- 
stead geologist informs us) probably belongs to the 
time when the Hampstead Waterworks were an 
important feeder to the London water-supply of the 
period, and when the valley before us was used as a 
reservoir for retaining the rainfall which filters 
itself through the sandy formation around. Such is 
a bit of local archzeology with which we enliven our 
excursion. 

We observe that this Vale of Health pond contains 
the strangely prolific water-weed known by botanists 
as Anacharis alsinastrum, but generally called the 
American pond weed. ‘This energetic intruder from 
a distant continent has at length found its way even 
to Hampstead. <A few years since the report that it 
grew in some water near Richmond was enough to 
attract more than one London botanist to the spot. 
To-day, in what pond or canal near London is it not 
to be found? Here, too, in this Hampstead pond is 
the common water-featherweed (Iyriophyllum spica- 
tum). Let us drag some of these weeds to shore and 
examine them for shells. 
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The first shell which comes to hand is Limnea 
peregra, or the Wandering Mud-snail. Everybody 
must have seen Limnea peregra basking with his 
fellows in the muddy shallows by the pond-side, for 
it is the commonest of the freshwater snails. The 
creature is nearly amphibious, and has been found 
some distance from his native element ; Mr. Gwyn 
Jeffreys tells us it has been observed climbing the 
trunk of a tree. The shell is thin, the mouth large 
and oval, the whorls four or five in number, the last 
occupying three-fourths of the shell. The spire is 
produced (not sunk in the surrounding whorls) and 
pointed. Limnea peregra, as we have seen in previous 
excursions, is found fossil in the old Thames Valley 
deposit at Erith and Crayford. Some of the largest 
living specimens of Z. peregra which have ever been 
seen have been procured from the northern side of 
Hampstead Heath. 

The next shell we find here is quite of a different 
kind. It is one of the Paluding, or Marsh-snails, 
and resembles more the garden type of shell-wearing 
mollusks. Its specific name is Paludina vivipara. 
The shell is rather handsome, stout in form, glossy, 
yellowish green or olive in colour, encircled with 
three purple-red bands; it has six whorls (six and 
a half according to Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys), the last 
exceeding one-half of the shell in size. One of our 
conchologists remarks that all the paludine found at 
the Hampstead Heath ponds have their spires eroded 
at the summit, as if from the action of sulphureted 
hydrogen given off from decaying vegetation. 

The shells of the paludine are fitted with a tempo- 
rary lid at the mouth—a horny plate, or operculum, 
attached to the foot of the animal—with which it 


closes the aperture at the approach of the winter 


season of hybernation. The opercula of shells should 
always be carefully noticed by the collector, as they 
are sometimes found important in differentiating one 
doubtful species from another. Paludina contecta (the 
covered paludina), which is very similar to P. vivipara, 
we find in a fossil state in the mammoth pits at, Cray- 
ford, Kent. Another operculated shell of the Paludina 
family is the smaller Bythinia tentaculata. We have 
found it abundant in the waters at Bushey Park, 
Middlesex. 

At this stage of our conchological researches in 
the Hampstead ponds one of our ardent fellow-natu- 
ralists is seen wielding a small trident with great 
effect on the border of the pond. He is havling up 
from its hiding-place, about a foot down in the mud, 
some large bivalve, of a dull-green colour. The 
creature had evidently gone into comfortable hyber- 
nating quarters for the winter. It is the Swan 
Mussel (Anodonta cygnea), a mollusk much relished 
by swans and herons. Some specimens of this 
variety measure as much as six inches in length; 
this Hampstead specimen measures four inches and 
a half. (Observe that in the measurement of bivalve 
shells the breadth is the distance from the hinge or 
beak to the front.) Anodonta cygnea is a common 
denizen of our ponds. It is the largest of European 
freshwater mollusks. 

Even in the ponds at Hampstead Heath the fresh- 
water shell fauna is very irregularly distributed. 
Failing to find certain forms we have looked for in 
the pool at the Vale of Health, we cross the Heath 
to a well-known marshy spot on the northern side. 
Here the pretty blue scabious is flowering late on 
into the autumn. The harebell, too, is everywhere 
seen, a persevering plant which will nat be denied 
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a place in any part of Hampstead Heath. Gradually 
we arrive at a spot where two. valleys became con- 
fluent, the waters from each forming a common pool. 
This should be the haunt of the ‘untaxed and un- 
disputed game” we are in search of. Here should 
be found some additional varieties of the Hampstead 
Heath shell fauna. 

This spot is the Hampstead Heath Planorbis bog. 
The shells which abound here, almost to the exclu- 
sion of other forms, are not spiral like the Paluding. 
Their horny coils are flattened into a plane, instead 
of being raised into a spire. Hence their name, 
Planorbis. They are singularly distinct in appearance 
from all other freshwater shells we meet with, and 
are strikingly suggestive of the Ammonites of the 
earlier geological ages. 

It is sometimes difficult to -ell whether the shell of 
planorbis is coiled to the right or to the left. The best 
mode of learning the fact is to notice the obliquity of 
the aperture. The upper disk of the shell is the side 
on which the margin of the aperture is most advanced 
in growth, and thus we may know which is the ob- 
verse and which the reverse of the shell. 

We find in this northern Hampstead pond three 
kinds of Planorbis—viz., P. corneus (the largest form 
of corneus in the world), P. carinatus (keeled exter- 
nally a little below the centre), and P. complanatus 
(keeled externally at the basal edge). These planorbis 
shells almost monopolise the waters in this part of 
Hampstead Heath. 

In a part of the bog from which the waters have 
drained off, we pick up, among hundreds of planorbis 
shells, two little bivalves of the genus Spherium or 
Cyclas. ‘They all belong to the variety corneus (horn- 
coloured). 

The shortening daylight nowtells us that shell col- 
lecting for this afternoon is nearly at an end. But we 
have left unexamined the larger ponds of Lower 
Hampstead Heath. It is there we are told that fine 
specimens of the beautiful ear-shaped Limnea (Limnea 
auricularta) may be found, and possibly other varie- 
ties which would further lengthen our list. Never- 
theless, the specimens we have already collected serve 
to show us how good a beginning in the study of 
conchology may be made in so common a place as 
Hampstead Heath. 

The shells at the Hampstead ponds only represent 
some of the species which live in our inland stagnant 
waters. Let us now indicate other resorts for the 
conchologist about London, in which our study may 
be illustrated by a greater variety of freshwater 
specimens. 

In the New River, which runs into London by 
Stoke Newington, Finsbury Park, and Hornsey; in 
the Grand Surrey Canal, the Paddington Canal, the 
Lea, or the upper Thames, most Londoners who de- 
sire to know something of our freshwater conchology 
will find the types described in our manuals of British 
freshwater shells. The varieties of Spherium and Unio, 
the one specimen of Dreissena, various species of Palu- 
dina, Valvata, and Limnea, which are to be found in 
these waters (some of which we have already seen I 
the Hampstead ponds to-day), will furnish us with 
further examples of our local freshwater mollusca. 

The New River is noted for its abundance of the 
Dreissena polymorpha, or Zebra Mussel. This fresh- 
water bivalve first appeared in England in the year 
1824, in the Surrey Commercial Docks, whither it had 
been brought on imported timber, probably from 
Eastern Europe. The zebra mussel is remarkable for 
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its transverse zigzag colouring. Other interesting 
species frequent the estuarine and brackish waters of 
the Thames. Between Woolwich and Greenwich we 
shall find in ditches occasionally overflown by the 
tide, the brackish species of Hydrodia, living in com- 
pany with Bythinia tentaculata, and the more marine 
mollusk Assiminia Grayit. In the Thames, too, the 
amphibious and semi-marine Conovulus myosotis 
mouse-ear conovulus) is found as high up as Green- 
wich. Of the Spherium genus, S. rivicola is more 
abundant in our metropolitan rivers—in the Thames, 
the Lea, and the New River—than in any other part 
of the kingdom. 

Twilight on Hampstead Heath is now fast thick- 
ening its shadows. We must wend our way home- 
wards. Let us nowcount up the various shells which 
have rewarded this our first conchological ramble. 
Our researches have been restricted for the present 
to the freshwater shells, and we have left their terres- 
trial relatives for another excursion at the suitable 
season. 

Here is our list :— 


The Horn-coloured Spherium 
(Spherium corneum). 

Swan Mussel (Anodonta cyg- 
nea), a hybernating speci- 
men. 

Viviparous Paludina (P. vivi- 
para), abundant. 

Horn-coloured Planorbis (P. 


Flattened Planorbis (P. com- 
planatus). 

Keeled Planorbis (P. carina- 
tus). 

Travelling Limnea (LZ. pere- 
gra), abundant, individuals 
not large. 

Ear-shaped Limnea (LZ. auricu- 


corneus), abundant, indi- 


laria), individuals large. 
viduals large. 


Another visit to Hampstead Heath at a favourable 
season would most likely reveal some of the specimens 
of Pistdium, or the half-amphibious Suceinea, or Physa, 
or one of the freshwater limpets, as well as additional 
varieties of the shells we have found to-day. But to 
work out at home, for ourselves, with the guidance of 
some good manual of the freshwater mollusca (such 
as Jeffrey’s or Reeves’s), the forms we have already 
collected, will still further utilise our first afternoon 
with the shells, and open the path to fuller observa- 
tion and enjoyment in the future. 

In addition to the freshwater shells at the Hamp- 
stead ponds, the following flowering plants were 
observed by members of our party in various parts of 


‘he Heath. 


The London naturalist of future years 


—the Saturday afternoon conchologist of 1972—may 
perhaps be interested in a list :— 


Water Snow-cups (Ranunculus 
aquatilis). 

Water-cress (Nasturtium offci- 
nale), 

American Pond-weed (Ana- 
charis alsinastrum). 

Common Heather (Calluna 
vulgaris), scarce. 

Crimson Heath (Erica cinerea), 
plentiful. 

Rest Harrow (Ononis arvensis), 
scarce, 


Common Furze (Ulex LEuro- 
pe@us). 

Common Broom (Cytisus scopa- 
rius), scarce. 

Black Thorn, or Sloe (Prunus 
spinosa). 

Devil’s Bit Scabious (Scabiosa 
succisa), 

Harebell (Campanula rotun- 
difolia), abundant. 

Harebell (C. rotundifolia), a 
pure white variety, a single 
group discovered. 


Thus our Field-Naturalists find it possible to add 
to their local botanical knowledge whilst they hunt 
for shells on Hampstead Heath. 

How many of our fellow-beneficiaries of the Satur- 
day half-holiday have within easy reach of their homes 


some spot more rural than Hampstead Heath, where 
our freshwater shells find a more congenial habitat— 
some rushy brook or sedgy lake, where the net and 
the dredge will find ampler scope for its exercise, and 
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reward the conchologist with rarer varieties than 
we have taken to-day ! 

In the light of such studies as this, with what 
pleasure and intelligence shall we henceforth greet 
the varied and beautiful collections of shells which 
adorn our public museums, and which perchance 
we have hitherto found to be objects of indifference 
and apathy, instead of sources of delight ! 





THE CURRENCY LASSES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LAST OF THE TASMANIANS.” 


As the maidens of Britain may like to know some- 
thing of their Currency sisters, a little sketch of their 
persons and qualities will have an interest on this 
side of the world. 

For at least sixty years has the name been applied 
to the Sydney lasses; and, though given to colonial 
girls in general, has a more direct application to those 
of New South Wales. 

In their physique, some difference must be expected 
in a region extending over thirty-five degrees of 
latitude, being the width of Europe itself. As a rule, 
it may be stated that in Australia the constitution of 
Britons suffers no deterioration. Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, thought the descendants of colonists would 
be always inferior to their European sires. However 
the theory may apply to some parts, it is premature, 
at least, to declare it of our southern settlements. 

Ethnologists have said that the children of settlers 
partake of the nature of the original inhabitants: 
that in America they become tall, thin, angular, and 
active, like the Indians; that in South Africa they 
are more rounded and heavy, like the Hottentots. 
As the Aborigines of Australia are not spare in body, 
though somewhat attenuated in the extremities, 
having good chests, considerable strength, and won- 
derful endurance, the Cornstalks or Gumsuckers, as the 
young people are called, might be supposed to assi- 
milate to their nature. This is true to a considerable 
extent ; but such peculiarities apply with more force 
to the young men. The feminine portion have by 
no means the length and spareness of the other sex, 
but are usually plump and well formed. In bust, 
the Currency lasses have nothing of the grossness of 
Rubens’s beauties, but are equal in their development 
to the best type of the English fair. The tendency 
to increased weight with advancing age is also noticed 
under the gum-tree shade. 

Pursuing the ethnological parallel, it may be ad- 
mitted that the youth of Australia, like the Aborigi- 
nes, have a want of application and of concentration 
of effort. They are versatile and restless, with a dash 
of waywardness of will, and a decided love of roam- 
ing. All these appear along with a frolicsome love 
of fun, and a thorough disinclination to look at the 
dark and anxious side. Very much of all this may, 
however, be owing to peculiar circumstances. 

Although the natives have universally black hair, 
our Anglo-Australians have most commonly hair of 
even a lighter hue than that prevailing in England. 
A stranger, landing in the kangaroo land, is struck 
with the prevalence of flaxen heads and blue eyes 
among the young. The Italian eye, so called, with 
its revelation of deep passion and strong suscepti- 
bilities, is uncommon among them. On the contrary, 
the look is one of intelligent candour and good 
teraper, neither repelling the bashful nor courting 
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the bold. The features are regular, with a slight 
tendency to an upward turn in a prominent organ. 
Though the chins of some of the young fellows be- 
tray a weakness, those of the females are sufficiently 
decided. In colour the Tasmanian carries off the 
blushing honours from her Sydney cousin, though 
she has scarcely her delicacy of cheek. In Victoria a 
large amount of real natural beauty may be seen, 
heightened by the pretty artifices of a higher civilisa- 
tion, and accompanied by those charms of the mind 
which educational advantages develop. That coarse- 
ness of outline, and that roughness of skin, too often 
met with among the peasantry of Europe, could hardly 
be expected in Australia, where women are too well 
esteemed to be made beasts of burden, and where a 
healthy moral feeling would be shocked at their toil 
in the field. 

In point of health the Currency lasses are certainly 
superior to those of England. ‘he cough, the head- 
ache, the paleness, the pain in the side, so common 
here, are more rarely known in Australia. Something 
may be owing to the climate, which permits of so 
much out-of-door life, and something to a country 
where work is honourable to all, but where the 
female frame is not overtasked by the exigencies of 
a pseudo-civilisation. As to the prospects of longevity, 
the softness of the air, the brightness of the skies, 
the sunniness of the landscape, most admirably suit 
the physical condition of the aged. 

Intellectually, they exhibit the shrewdness of prac- 
tical common sense, with sparkling power of repartee. 
They have their faculties well in hand, and know how 
to use the knowledge they possess. They lack, how- 
ever, the higher qualities of thought, and are not 
given to close abstraction in study. It will be long 
before a Mrs. Somerville, a Miss Martineau, or other 
petticoat philosopher, can be expected in the gum- 
forests. But, with their quickness of observation, 
their fluency of speech, their self-command, their 
love of action, and their genial nature, they make 
capital teachers. Those who read prefer a tale to 
poetry, and adventures to sentiment. While devoted 
to country pursuits, botanical lore is not eagerly 
sought for. Rich colouring is preferred to neutral 
tints in the Fine Arts. But music is passionately 
loved, and extensively practised. In the public 
schools singing is professionally taught. Sweet 
voices are, perhaps, more valued and rewarded in the 
Australian colonies than in any other part of the 
world. 

The Currency lasses are not over-sensitive in their 
opinions, nor over-demonstrative in their expressions. 
With all their gaiety and liveliness, they preserve a 
calmness and self-possession, derived not less from 
the freedom of their lives than from their stronger 
nervous organisation. Their out-of-door life, the 
consequence of sunny skies and balmy airs, is anta- 
gonistic to mawkish feelings, if not always favourable 
for rigid proprieties. They simper less, but laugh 
more. Less observant of conventionalities, they enjoy 
more of nature’s companionship, and certainly have 
better opportunities of studying the manners and 
customs of the opposite sex. A new arrival, fresh 
from European drawing-rooms, might stare a little at 
the familiarity of young people in Australia. If a 
lady, she might be alarmed as well as shocked at the 
imprudence of a lassie, who would make an appoint- 
ment with a young man for a ride through the forest 
together. 





But, with a better knowledge of the social , wife, a gentle and an attentive mother. 


that this freedom of manner is perfectly compatible 
with the maintenance of honour and delicacy. 

Without being learned on the question of woman’s 
rights, they know how to uphold their own. They 
would listen very impatiently to the old Greek dis- 
course with a daughter, that a third part of her 
person belonged to her father, a third to her mother, 
a third to herself; and that, as they had given their 
two-thirds to a husband for her, she must yield the 
remnant. Regarding themselves as their own sole 
proprietors, and not having been confined all their 
youth to the gynecium, or women’s apartment, they 
prefer their own line of tactics in heart affairs, and, 
with all loving deference to their parents, take the 
responsibility of the difficult campaign on them- 
selves. 

Nor is the colonial lass unworthy of the liberty, 
nor unsuited for its exercise. If no prude, she is no 
heartless coquette. If free in the company of the 
other sex, she knows how to preserve her self- 
respect. If frank in the acknowledgment of her 
feelings, she is not to be betrayed into weakness. If 
left to exert her rights, she is neither to be abducted 
nor cajoled. A girl, who from childhood has been 
accustomed to ride alone through the bush, is not 
easily frightened into a course opposed to her wishes, 
nor driven by obstacles from a union of which she 
approves. 

That self-reliance which, though somewhat de- 
preciating the attractiveness of woman, becomes her 
safeguard in the hour of temptation, is an especial 
attribute of the Currency lass. In certain individuals 
it may obtrude offensively, as boldness ; but, under 
the control of moral agency, and directed by feminine 
sagacity, it not only enables her to preserve her 
honour as a maiden, but it dignifies her position asa 
wife, and is a resource in maternal perplexities. The 
very solitary nature of bush life develops this charac- 
teristic. A daughter is often left, in the temporary 
absence of her parents, the sole tenant of a hut in the 
wilderness. A wife may be for days and weeks alone, 
and not a neighbour within miles of her abode. No 
dread of rough strangers calling, no fear of sudden 
illness, and no foreboding of evil, can disturb that 
self-reliance of which she felt the value as a girl. 

She is essentially practical. It is well to dwell 
upon the romance of landscapes, and be in raptures 
with a forest life, but it is an ascertained fact that 
wood nymphs and mountain maidens are remarkably 
prosaic persons. The sentimentalist is not a little 
shocked at the loud laughter of a Swiss girl on the 
bank of the poetic Lake Leman, and is surprised at 
the thumping tread of a fair Tyrolese mountaineer. 
So with the Currency lass. She has a world of prac- 
tical duties to perform. She finds herself surrounded 
by very bustling, hard-working men and women. 
She sees an obstructive nature before her, whose 
vast woods must be cleared, whose tough soil must 
be broken up, .and whose rough ways must be 
levelled. She mixes with no Byronic dreamers, any 
more than’sighing out an idle life in an Eastern 
harem. Is it wonderful, then, that she is practical, 
even to the prosaic ? 

But though she sighs not at imaginary sorrows, 
nor weeps with sentimental distresses, she has a 
welling-up of real benevolence, a perennial flow of 
hearty affection. She is a tender and compassionate 
lover, and she becomes an attached and a faithful 
Only show 


condition of the Antipodes, it would be discovered | her a true grief, and she hastens with her sympathy. 
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THE CURRENCY LASSES. 


Her ready hand will aid her cheerful tongue in the 
alleviation of misery, while her promptitude to afford 
relief is equalled by her tact and skill in administer- 
ing it. Bush legends tell where a gentle lassie has 
succoured a traveller in an accident, rescued lost 
children in the depths of the forest, and tended the 
sick in the far interior. It is in such times, in such 
scenes, that the prosaic colonial maiden rises to the 
heroic. She will not only ride with the ease of a 
Joan of Arc, but be ready to advance to the help of 
the beleaguered. Woman as she is, she can face 
danger to save life, she can dare criminals in their 
attempt at crime, she can strike a blow when it will 
free a friend. Many are the records of her heroism. 
How often has the bushranger met with a repulse 
from her courage! How repeatedly have murderous 
Blacks been repelled by her defence! Government 
gazettes have chronicled such deeds, and the hearths 
of settlers resounded with their praise. 

Yes, she is practical. She is first-rate in kitchen 
lore. She can divine when the loaf, buried amidst the 
glowing embers, should emerge from its fiery bed. She 
is perfect in the mysteries of preserves, and is great 
in pastry. The weather may be hot, and the wind 
be a furnace, but she shrinks not from her post of 
duty, whether in doors or out. All the domestic 
animals recognise her cheerful voice, and are liberally 
fed by her ready hand. Her farmyard instincts are 
strongly developed. Cleanliness is an important 
virtue in her eyes. Her varied employments are not 
mechanically gone through, but with heartiness and 
merriment of song. It must be confessed that, with 
her admirable qualities of housewifery, she is hardly 
equal to refinements in needlework, nor is she emu- 
lous to excel in elaborate embroidery. 

Among the practical qualifications of the colonial 
woman may be mentioned her adaptability to circum- 
stances, and her business turn of mind. Wealthy 
families, suddenly reduced to comparative poverty, 
suffer less in Australia than those of the same 
class in England. They have less to fear from the 
terrors of Mrs. Grundy, they obtain more heart- 
felt sympathy, and they secure a prompt assist- 
ance to reseat themselves in the saddle. But 
the ladies, in particular, have been observed not 
only courageously meeting the change, but quite 
alert in effort to help themselves. "Without the false 
pride so often hindering a rise elsewhere, they cheer- 
fully apply their ready wits to a recovery of position. 
Wives and daughters help in the re-establishment of 
a business. With pen and tongue, with hand and 
foot, they are willing workers. In trading proclivities 
they would extort plaudits from Jonathan himself; 
while, in their freedom from avaricious greed or 
penurious thrift, they present a contrast to the com- 
mercial ladies of France. 

Like their sisters in Europe, the colonial maidens 
are endowed with religious instincts, and are obedient 
tothe demands of faith. When, in the prehistoric 
aa preachers were few, and schools almost un- 

mown, they fell back upon the proprieties which 
civilised nature taught them; and, though sur- 
rounded by unblushing forms of vice—the exports of 
British society—evidenced at an early date their de- 
cided moral advance upon the old generation. In spite 
ofexamples of intemperance, they have ever preserved 
a character for rigid sobriety ; and, notwithstanding 
the facilities for the indulgence of improper conduct, 
and the supposed excitements of a warm climate for 
the development of passion, the instances of a fall 
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from virtue are unquestionably fewer in proportion 
to numbers than in the colder regions of the north. 
When, however, churches rose in the bush, and 
teachers of religion opened their schools of piety, 
the colonial girls were foremost on the benches at 
service, and readiest in their expressions of interest 
in the cause. Unlike the females in some parts of 
Europe, who are content to appear at church alone, 
the colonial ladies are successful in procuring the 
attendance of men at prayers, and exert the sweet 
influence of their self-reliant wills in arresting the 
decline of goodness among the supposed stronger, 
but really the frailer, sex. Among the causes con- 
verting the immoralities and crimes of a corrupt 
convict colony to the decencies and virtues of a pro- 
gressive Christian people, too little credit has been 
given to the leavening power of the Currency 
lasses. 

But a change has been perceived in some of these 
dear creatures since the growth of luxury by the dis- 
covery of gold. They have lost in force what they 
have gained in refinement; and, in their advanced 
civilisation, have retrograded in simplicity of manners, 
and suffered in freshness of feeling. With increased 
bookish tastes, they have less household virtues; and, 
with more balls and concerts, have fewer laughing 
rides and kitchen feats. The law of compensation 
extends to the streets of Melbourne, and to the parks 
of Sydney. 

The island of Tasmania, however, is still the 
chosen retreat of colonial maidenly virtues. There, 
unplagued by the wealth which flooded the neigh- 
bouring settlements, the Currency lass may be recog- 
nised in the charming traits of her innocence and 
worth. Late hours have not blanched the roses of 
her cheeks, while a forced intellectual culture has 
not stolen the modesty of her glance, nor spoiled 
the candour of her affections. The exactions of 
polished society have not deprived her of simple 
pleasures, nor the claims of etiquette relieved her of 
household duties. She can make a good pudding, 
construct a dress, milk a cow, sing a song, help a 
neighbour, love her old mother, and be the very girl 
to make a good husband happy. 

The pretty Tasmanian is reaping the reward of 
her virtues. For a time, the attractions of the gold 
in the neighbouring settlements left her in worse 
than widowhood. ‘The young men fled from the 
tame shores of the island to the glowing fields on the 
continent. She could not roam, and remained to 
pine in lonely regret. But, blossoming still among 
the flowers of her isle of beauty, and faithfully ful- 
filling her duties of home life, the report of hor 
personal charms, which are unsurpassed in the world, 
reached the ears of waiting bachelors, and the de- 
scription of her domestic excellencies brought many 
a suitor in search of a bride. 
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Ciuns AND Ciun Lirr.—Clubs are more of a social ‘‘institu- 
tion” than they used to be, but that the following remarks by 
Addison and by Hannah More respecting them have still 
point is beyond a question. Of the respectable people who 
pass by any fashionable club-house in the evening, the 
thoughts of a very large proportion are probably directed, 
for the moment, with the most intensity, to the homes of its 
tenantry, with the feeling, ‘‘Those would be happier homes if 
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this establishment were out of the way.” ‘*Our modern 
celebrated clubs,” says Addison, ‘‘are founded upon eating 
and drinking, which are points wherein most men agree, and 
in which the learned and the illiterate, the dull and the 
airy, the philosopher and the buffoon, can all of them beara 
part.” ‘*The clubs,” says Hannah More ‘‘ generate and 
cherish luxurious habits, from their perfect ease, undress, 
liberty, and inattention to the distinctions of rank; they 
promote a love of play, and, in short, every temper and spirit 
which tends to wndomesticate; and what adds to the mischief 
is, all this is attained at a cheap rate compared with what may 
be procured at home in the same style. A young man in such 
an artificial state of society, accustomed to the voluptuous ease, 
refined luxuries, soft accommodations, obsequious attendance, 
and all the unrestrained indulgences of a fashionable club, is 
not to be expected after marriage to take very cordially to a 
home, unless very extraordinary exertions are made to amuse, 
to attach, and to interest him ; and he is not likely to lend a 
helping hand to the union, whose most laborious exertions have 
hitherto been little more than a selfish stratagem to reconcile 
health with pleasure. Excess of gratification has only served 
to make him irritable and exacting ; it will, of course, be no 
part of his project to inake sacrifices-—he will expect to receive 
them ; and, what would appear incredible to the paladins of 
gallant times, and the chevaliers preux of more heroic days, 
even in the necessary business of establishing himself for life, 
he sometimes is more disposed to expect attentions than to 
make advances.” ‘‘ These indulgences, and this habit of mind, 
gratify so many passions, that a woman can never hope suc- 
cessfully to counteract the evil by supplying, at home, 
gratifications which are of the same kind, or which gratify the 
same habits. Now a passion for gratifying vanity, and a spirit 
of dissipation, is a passion of the same kind ; and, therefore, 
though for a few weeks a man who has chosen his wife in the 
public haunts of fashion, and this wife a woman made up of 
accomplishments, may, from the novelty of the connection and 
of the scene, continue domestic, yet, in a little time she will 
find that those passions to which she has trusted for making 
yleasant the married life of her husband, will crave the still 
Saker pleasures of the club; and while these are pursued, she 
will be consigned over to solitary evenings at home, or driven 
to the old dissipations.” 

THe GENEVA ARbBITRATION.—The “Swiss Times” gives the 
following summary of the closing scene of the memorable Court 
of Arbitration on “‘the Alabama Claims,” on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 14 :—‘‘ The final session of the Court of Arbitration 
opened at noon to-day. The Arbitrators were all present, as 
also Sir Roundell Palmer, Professor Bernard, Mr. Evarts, 
General Cushing, and Mr. Adams. The Countess de Sclopis, 
the Viscountess d’Itajuba, Mrs. Davis, Lady Laura Palmer, Mr. 
Bowles, and the families of the Conseil d’Etat were also present 
in the reserved seats behind the Arbitrators. The Secretary of 
the Court read the minutes of the last meeting and award of the 
Court in English. Fifteen and a half millions of dollars are 
awarded for the depredations of the ‘ Alabama,’ the ‘Florida,’ 
the ‘Shenandoah,’ and their tenders. The other Confederate 
cruisers, such as the ‘Georgia,’ are excluded from the award. 
Copies of the award are to be furnished to the two Governments 
and to the Conseil d’Etat to be preserved in the State archives. 
The Lord Chief Justice, Sir Alexander Cockburn, stated that he 
had not been able to sign the award, and requested that his 
reasons for refusing to aflix his signature might be entered on 
the record of the meeting. This request was unanimously 
acceded to. The Secretary, by order of the President, then 
declared tke tribunal dissolved, and Count Sclopis read an 
address congratulating his honoured and valued colleagues on 
the good relations preserved throughout the session. The Court 
then broke up, amid general congratulations. Photographs 
were exchanged between the members of the Court. The cannon 
on the Promenade des Bastions fired a salute, the flags of 
Switzerland, England, and America being held aloft by artillery- 
men.” 

TRIAL AND SELF-DENIAL.—If we ask ourselves these ques- 
tions, Why should I not do this or that? Where is the harm in 
it ’—if these are the questions we ask, then I think it is hardly 
probable that the solution will be truly a Christian life. The 
questions we are to ask are these : What can I do most for the 
honour of my dear Lord? What is the best for me to do in this 
short life, which can lead many to that Lord who redeemed me ? 
The mind to put the question is, after all, the solution of the 
question. Our thought is not to be careful to go as near the 
dangerous line as we can without crossing it, but rather to be 
sure we are so safely distant from that dangerous line that there 
is no danger of our crossing it at all. The true mark of a 
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Christian life, after all, is the mark of self-denial. This is the 
test to which we should put our mode of living. Has it the 
marks of the crucifixion of Christ? Here I am reminded of one 
of the legends of the middle ages. They give us no guidance in 
their literal expression, but legends often have the truth ex. 
pressed in a most poetical manner, and may be of as true 
benefit asa poem. It is said of St. Martin of Tours that once 
he was meditating in his cell, when there appeared to him a 
form radiant with beauty, bearing on his head a jewelled crown, 
with a countenance glorious and persuasive, and with a manner 
so austere that it seemed to require homage and love. The 
heavenly vision said to St. Martin: ‘‘I am Christ, worship 
me!” and the story goes on to say, the saint looked upon this 
glorious and beautiful form in silence ; that he gazed upon the 
hands, and then said: ‘‘ Where is the print of the nails?” 
The vision vanished, and St. Martin was left alone in his cell, 
and he knew it was the tempter. Now, let me ask you to turn 
in thought sometimes to this legend, and when some things 
overtake you, about which there might be doubt, and you are 
not quite sure whether it be Christian or not, then with St. 
Martin look hard at these attractions in silence, and ask for the 
print of the nails.” —Dean Howson. 


CAMERONS AND THE CAMERONIANS.—The 79th Regiment is 
often erroneously described as ‘‘ The Cameronian Highlanders.” 
The 26th ,Foot are the ‘“‘ Cameronians.” The latter first con- 
sisted of Scotch Covenanters, who formed themselves into an 
armed body in 1688. They defended Dunkeld, after the battle 
of Killiecrankie, against the Highlanders, among whom were 
the Camerons, under their chief, Cameron of Lochiel. The 79th 
Regiment, or ‘‘Cameron Highlanders,” were not embodied until 
the reign of George 111, when they were raised by the Cameron 
of Lochiel of that time, a pardoned Highland chief, whose 
ancestors had fought against the Hanoverian dynasty, and in 
favour of the Stuarts. The Cameronians, on the other hand, 
had always been the bitterest opponents of the Stuarts. 


CHARLES SUMNER ON ULysses GRANT’S RE-ELECTION.—In 
attributing peril to this influence, I speak not only from my 
own careful observation, but from the testimony of others whose 
words are authoritative. You do not forget how Andrew Jackson 
declared that the limitation of the office to one term was required 
in order to place the President ‘‘ beyond the reach of any im- 
proper influence, and uncommitted to any other course than the 
strict line of constitutional duty ;” how William Henry Harrison 
announced that with the adoption of this principle ‘‘ the incum- 
bent would devote all his time to the public interest, and there 
would be no cause to misrule the country ;” how Henry Clay 
was satisfied, after much observation and reflection, ‘‘ that too 
much of the time, the thoughts, and the exertions of the 
incumbent are occupied during the first term in securing his 
re-election ;” and how my senatorial associate of many years, 
Benjamin F. Wade, after denouncing the re-eligibility of 
the President, said : ‘*There are defects in the Constitution, 
and these are among the most glaring.” According to 
this experienced senator, the re-eligibility of the President is 
not only a defect in the Constitution, but one of the most 
glaring. 


CHINESE Posts AND TELEGRAPHS.—In China there is no 
national post-oflice. When I was minister there it required six 
months to receive ananswer to alettersent from Canton to Pekin. 
It was my fortune to be present at the first exhibition of 
this wire power to the mandarins in China. Their curiosity 
was extreme, but it even became mingled with wonderment 
and alarm. The messages were sent from one extremity of the 
line to the other. ‘‘ We understand it,” they said. ‘‘ You have 
atube through which you have sent the message in a cannon ball;” 
but the promptitude with which an answer was returned, and 
the details given of what was doing at the farther end, which 
they had previously settled among themselves, and of which we 
could have no knowledge, utterly perplexed them, and they 
exclaimed, as the sole solution, ‘‘ You and the devil understand 
one another, and there’s an end of it.”—Sir John Bowring. 


* the 


DIAMOND FROM AFRICA.—The diamond known as 
Star of South Africa,” the discovery of which at the Cape and 
subsequent purchase by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, of New Bond 
Street, were mentioned some time ago, has been sold by that 
firm to the Earl of Dudley and mounted by them as the centre 
of a coronet which, with others of the countess’s jewels, is now 


at the International Exhibition at South Kensington. The 
present weight of this remarkable stone is 46} carats ; it is of 
the purest water and brilliancy, and is singular in being the first 
andonly fine stone of any size which has been sent home from 
the new mines, 
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4s. cloth, gilt edges. [December, 





The Secret of a Happy Life: an Exposition of -~ 
Beatitudes. : 


By the Rey. G. W. CoNnDER. Royal 16mo. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 


Margaret’s Choice. 


By the Author of ‘Lost Cities brought to Light,” etc. A companion volume to ‘ Myra Sherwood’s Cross.” With Engravings. | 
Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


Pleasant Hours with the Bible. 


SECOND SERIES. Scripture Queries on Various Subjects, and Answers to the same. In two books (one for the use of the 
Pupil, the other for the Teacher). Feap. 8vo. Complete with Key. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Our Forest Home. 


Ly the Author of ‘* Stories and Pictures of Church History,” etc. With Engravings. Feap, 8vo. 
2s, 6d. cloth boards; 3s. extra gilt. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





Italian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Swiss Pictures,” ‘ Spanish Pictures,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth, gilt edges, 


Sarah Martin of Great Yarmouth: 
THE STORY OF A USEFUL LIFE. 


With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Daniel, Statesman and Prophet. 
A STUDY FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6¢. cloth boards. 


Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Christian Manliness,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth, gilt edges. 


The Home and Synagogue of the Modern Jew. 
SKETCHES OF JEWISH LIFE AND CEREMONIES, 


Numerous Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 4. cloth boards. 


The Days of the Cattle Plague. 


A Story by Mrs. Prosser, Author of Original Fables,” etc. Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


Miriam Rosenbaum: a Story of Jewish Life. 


By the Rev. Dr. EpDERSHEIM, Author of ‘‘ Robbie and his Mother.” With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges 


Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. 


By G. E. SARGENT, Author of ‘ Richard Hunne,” ‘* The Story of a Pocket Bible,” etc. Imperial 16mo. Engravings. 
4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


The Secret of a Happy Life: an Exposition of the 
Beatitudes. 


By the Rev. G. W. ConpDeER. Royal 16mo. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 


Margaret’s Choice. 


By the Author of ‘ Lost Cities brought to Light,” etc. With Engravings, Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


Pleasant Hours with the Bible. 


SECOND SERIES. Scripture Queries on Various Subjects, and Answers to the same. In two books (one for the use of the 
Pupil, the other for the Teacher). Fcap. 8vo, Complete with Key. 2s. 6¢@. cloth boards. 


Our Forest Home.. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Stories and Pictures of Church History,” etc. With Engravings, Feap. 8vo, 
2s, 6d. cloth boards; 3s. extra gilt. 
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A HARD WINTER.—FEEDING THE DEER AT CHATSWORTH. 





